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THE  REPOSITORY. 


THOM  THE  TRENTON  EMPORIUM. 

CHARLOTTE  LEE. 

“  Still  slowly  pass’d  the  melancholy  day. 

And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray  ,■ 

1'he  world  was  Sad  !  the  garden  was  a  wild  ! 

And  man  the  hermit  sigh’d — till  woman  smil'd.” 

[Campbell. 

The  birds  sang  sweetly  among  the  green  shrub¬ 
bery  at  Attleton  Hill,  for  summer  scattered  around 
it  her  most  delightful  scenery — there  were  to  be 
seen  the  earliest  and  the  loveliest  roses  ;  there  the 
spreading  jessamines  and  twining  ivy  first  put  forth 
their  blossoms  ;  there  the  fields  were  first  clothed 
in  the  gayest  verdure,  and  the  arbor  by  the  chrystal 
spring  was  in  full  bloom  at  the  first  blush  of  May. 
Perfect  happiness  dwells  not  in  the  world,  or  there 
would  its  abode  have  been,  when  the  storms  were 
all  gone  to  rest  and  the  sky  was  beautiful  and  cloud¬ 
less,  and  the  landscape  fair  as  the  fabled  bowers  of 
Calypso,  for  within  the  neat  and  beautiful  cottage 
that  crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill,  though  plenty 
with  her  fruit-wreathed  horn  was  not  a  constant  visi¬ 
tor, cheerfulness  and  contentment  made  their  abode; 
v  irtue  scattered  round  her  choicest  blessings,  and 
religion  spoke  to  every  hear  t  in  the  still  small  whis¬ 
perings  of  peace. 

Cliarlottee  Lee  was  the  mistress  of  that  pretty  re¬ 
treat,  her  aged  parents  had  both  gone  down  in  their 
gray  hairs  to  the  grave.  They  left  her  the  eldest 
of  three  children  ;  and  while  the  orphans  practiced 
the  industry  and  frugality  to  which  they  had  been 
reared,  they  forgot  not  the  early  lessons  of  piety 
which  had  been  impressed  upon  their  minds  from 
infancy.  Charlotte  was  a  girl,  though  not  remark¬ 
ably  handsome,  of  engaging  manners,  and  sweet 
disposition  :  a  spell  hung  round  her  which  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention,  and  never  failed  to  secure  the  es¬ 
teem  of  all  who  saw  her,  and  something  of  its  ma¬ 
gic  influence  mingled  with  every  tiling  she  said  and 
did  ;  to  see  her  was  to  admire  her — to  know  her 
was  to  love  her.  Such  was  Charlotte  Lee. 

Not  far  remote  from  Attleton  Hill,  as  a  boarder 
ina  farmhouse,  resided  a  man  whose  origin  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  unknown,  and  whose  manner  of 
life  was  still  more  a  matter  of  wonder  and  conjec¬ 
ture  among  the  talkative  of  the  neighborhood  than 
was  his  parentage  or  fortune.  He  was  a  foreigner, 
at  least  so  his  language  and  habits  indicated — from 


some  unknown  source  he  derived  a  competent  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  to  meet  his  wants,  which  were  indeed 
but  few.  He  lived  a  life  of  leisure  and  retirement ; 
sometimes  partaking  in  the  amusements  of  the  field, 
sometimes  exercising  himself  on  horseback,  but, for 
the  most  part,  whiling  away  his  time  amon^  his 
books  and  papers  in  his  library,  where  he  would 
pass  whole  days  without  any  intercourse  with  the 
family  in  which  he  resided.  There  was  a  tinge  of 
care  on  his  brow;  his  air  and  manner  bespoke  in¬ 
ward  disquietude,  and  though  there  were  no  out- 
burstings  of  grief  visible,  it  was  easy  to  discover  that 
a  something  of  discontent  preyed  upon  his  heart 
and  bent  his  fine  temper,  and  gave  a  paler  line  to 
to  his  cheek  ;  and  the  few  gray  hairs,  that  at  so  ju¬ 
venile  an  age  were  seen  scattered  among  his  dark 
locks,  told  tales  of  troubles  remembered  or  endur¬ 
ed.  Though  unhappy  and  retiring,  he  was  still 
amiable  and  beloved  ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  kept  the  secret  of  his  sorrows,  drew  perhaps 
more  hearts  to  him  in  sympathy  than  a  develope- 
rnent  of  them  would  have  do.ne. 

Chance  had  led  him  one  day  to  the  dwelling  of 
Charlotte  Lee.  He  admired  the  situation,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  delightful  cottage,  and  became  in 
process  of  time  a  frequent  visitor.  Charlotte  loved 
the  melancholy  stranger,  and  in  the  honest  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  times  welcomed  him  to  the  cottage  and 
soothed  him  with  her  smiles,  and  ministered  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  his  wounded  spirit.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  previous  gloominess  of 
soul,  the  light  of  a  new  found  source  of  pleasure 
and  happiness  came  across  his  brow  ;  he  improved 
in  health  and  spirits  ;  soon  his  gaiety  and  life  gave 
a  new  zest  to  the  rural  festivals  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  change  was  observed  by  all  who  knew  him,  be¬ 
fore  the  cause  was  once  suspected — at  last  it  discov¬ 
ered  itself.  lie  became  the  professed  suitor  of 
Charlotte  Lee  ;  and  though  still  reserved,  the  un¬ 
stained  purity  of  his  character,  and  the  innate  worth 
that  shone  through  all  the  transactions  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  so  fairly  established  his  claims  to  vir¬ 
tue  and  honor,  that  he  found  no  obstacle  to  an  union 
with  his  chosen,  and  Charlotte  was  married  to  the 
mysterious  stranger. 

Another  summer  came  to  enliven  the  landscape 
at  Attleton  Hill ;  and  the  new  married  couple  were 
as  happy  as  peace  and  love  and  plenty  could  make 
them  ;  but  when  winter  sent  before  him  his  sharp 
hoar  frosts,  and  the  flowers  perished  and  the  birds 
took  their  departure,  the  stranger  too  prepared  to 
leave  the  cottage  ;  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was 
spoken  of,  and  before  tire  middle  of  autumn  the 
whole  family  had  gone.  The  stranger  earned  his 
young  and  confiding  wife  and  her  still  younger 
brothers  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  arrived  in  safe¬ 
ty — and  where  he  first  discovered  his  true  circum¬ 
stances.  The  possessor  of  one  of  the  richest  es¬ 
tates  in  Holland,  he  introduced  her  to  a  new  world 
of  splendor,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  ele¬ 
gance. 

This  was  the  house  and  estate  that  the  stranger 
had  abandoned  years  before  ;  disgusted  with  the 


fatigues  and  cares  of  a  business  to  which  he  was 
too  closely  confined  by  his  father,  who  had  allowed 
him  his  narrow  support  while  abroad,  and  at  whose 
death  he  had  now  returned.  The  descendants  of 
this  union  are  now  connected  with  the  richest 
bankers  in  Amsterdam.  And  although  the  name  of 
Charlotte  Lee  has  ceased  to  be  spoken,  none  who 
visit  Attleton  Hill,  go  away  without  this  little  histo¬ 
ry  of  its  former  proprietor. 


FEMALE  LIT ERATURE. 


rnOAI  THE  EASTERN  ARGUS. 

Mrs.  Susanna  Rowson,  who  has  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  in  this  country,  for  her  lite¬ 
rary  attainments,  died  in  Boston,  on  the  2d  March. 
The  productions  of  her  pen,  in  morals,  taste,  and  fic 
tion,  have  been  considerably  numerous,  and  son 
of  them  very  extensively  read.  Her  “  Chaulott  i; 
Temple”  had  a  popular  run,  which  has  been  equal¬ 
led  by  few  works  in  this  country.  It  went  through 
several  editions,  and  produced  a  sale  of  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  copies.  The  scene  of  one  or 
her  novels,  “  Reuben  and  Rachel,”  is  laid  in  Casco, 
the  aboriginal  name  of  tins  town,  and  the  territor. 
in  its  vicinity.  The  following  sketch  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Mrs.  Rowson,  is  extracted  from  an 
obituaiy  notice  in  the  Boston  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Rowson  was  the  daughter  of  William  Has- 
well,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  British  navy.  Her 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Musgrove — this  lad\ 
died  young,  while  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
quite  a  child.  Mr.  Haswell  being  on  the  New-Eng- 
land  station,  became  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Wood¬ 
ward,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  married  her. 
After  this  connexion,  Mr.  Haswell  came  and  resid¬ 
ed,  a  number  of  years,  at  Nantasket,  in  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  with  his  second  wife.  These  were  un 
fortunate  shores  for  him — for  on  his  arrival  on  this 
coast,  which  was  in  the  winter  of  1769,  with  his 
daughter,  then  but  seven  years  old,  and  her  nurse, 
the  vessel  was  cast  away,  on  the  back  of  Loveail’s 
Island,  and  they  suffered  great  hardships,  for  two 
days,  on  the  wreck.  The  family  resided  at  Nan¬ 
tasket  when  the  revolutionary  contest  came  on, 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  cautious  policy  of  that 
day,  Mr.  Haswell,  a  half  pay  officer,  was,  of  course, 
considered  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  sent  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  safe  keeping,  but  subsequently  to  Halifax, 
by  cartel.  This  officer  had  several  sons — two  of 
whom  have  been  gallant  officers  in  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States,  and  both  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  fight  of  the  Le  Berceau,  and  in  some  other 
engagements  of  that  short  war.  Susanna  Haswell 
was  married  to  William  Rowson,  in  the  year  1786, 
in  London.  While  she  had  resided  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  she  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  that  great  statesman,  orator,  and 
lawyer,  James  Otis,  then  decidedly  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  man  in  America.  Much  pains  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  education,  and  this  learned  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  scholar  was  delighted  with  her  early  dis¬ 
play  of  talents,  and  called  her  his  little  pupil,  This 
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intimacy  she 

in  every  period  of  her  life, 
her  marriage,  she  commenced  author,  and  publish¬ 
ed  her  first  work,  “  Victoria,”  which  was  dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  the  Dutchess  of  Devonshire,  then 
the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  circles  of  taste  and 
fashion.  Her  Grace  was  a  genius,  a  beauty,  a  poli¬ 
tician,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  distinction  ;  but 
her  affability  and  kindness  surpassed  even  her 
charms  and  accomplishments.  This  queen  of  love 
was  not  only  empress  of  the  fashionable  world,  but 
had  almost  the  same  unbounded  influence  among 
literary  men.  The  smile  of  Georgiana  awakened 
hopes  in  the  bosom  of  despondency,  and  her  word 
obtained  favor  for  whom  it  was  spoken,  even  among 
her  political  enemies.  The  constancy  of  her  friend¬ 
ship  falsified  the  tales  of  the  capviciousness  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  her  liberality  and  condescension  as  a  pa¬ 
troness,  and  her  virtues  as  a  parent,  disarmed  envy 
of  his  poisoned  shaft.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  Victo¬ 
ria,  and  the  kindness  of  her  who  had  become  the 
friend  of  the  author,  secured  it  a  flattering  recep- 
tion.  The  Duchess,  among  other  acts  of  kindness 
to  Mrs.  Rowson,  introduced  her  to  the  Prince  of 
Vales  ;  and  she  obtained,  by  this  interview,  a  pen¬ 
sion  for  her  father.  Mrs.  Rowson’s  next  work  was 
“  Mary,  or  the  Test  of  Honor.”  This  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  original,  but  was  taken,  in  part,  by  her,  from  a 
manuscript  furnished  by  a  bookseller.  This  book 
she  never  claimed  as  her  work.  Then  followed  a 
trip  to  Parnassus,”  “A  Critique  of  Authors  and 
Performers;”  and  then  “  Pille  de  Ghambre,”  “In¬ 
quisitor,”  “  Montoria,”  and  “  Charlotte  Temple, 
or  a  Tale  of  Truth.”  This  last  work  has  had  the 
merit  of  the  most  extensive  sale  in  this  country  of 
any  one  ever  published  here — more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  a  few  years. 
Mrs.  Rowson  lately  commenced  writing  a  sequel 
to  this  book,  but  did  not  finish  it.  In  1793  she  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
Philadelphia  theatrical  company  for  three  years. 
Notwithstanding  her  arduous  duties  on  the  stage, 
her  pen  Was  not  idle  ;  at  this  time,  she  wrote,  “  The 
trials  of  the  Heart,”  a  very  voluminous  work; 
“Slaves in  Algiers,” an  opera ;  “  The  Volunteers,” 
a  farce — after  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  and  the  “  Female  Patriot.”  In  1795,  while 
in  Baltimore,  she  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  the  ar¬ 
my  of  the  United  States,  called  the  “  Standard  of 
Liberty,”  which  was  recitedby  Mrs.  Whitlock, from 
the  stage,  when  all  the  uniform  companies  of  the 
qity  attended,  in  full  dress,  with  side  arms,  to  hear 
it. 

The  address,  it  hardly  need  be  stated,  when  Mrs. 
Whitlock’s  name  is  mentioned,  was  given  with 
great  effect,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  writer 
and  speaker.  Mrs.  Rowson  came  to  Boston  in  1796, 
and  was  engaged  for  that  year  at  the  Federal  street 
Theatre  ;  and,  for  her  benefit,  produced  the  come¬ 
dy  of  “Americans  in  England.”  Here  closed  her 
dramatic  labors — since  then,  she  has  never  attempt¬ 
ed  any  thing  for  the  stage,  except,  perhaps,  a  song 
or  an  ode.  At  the  close  of  her  engagement,  she 
left  the  stage  forever,  and  opened  a  school  for 
young  ladies  without  any  promises  of  patronage  or 
assistance.  At  the  commencement  of  her  under¬ 
taking,  she  had  but  one  scholar ;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  she  had  an  hundred,  and  many 
more  were  anxious  to  be  admitted.  Prom  this 


place  she  went  to  Medford,  and  opened  an  academy 
for  boarding  and  instructing  young  ladies.  This 
seminary  was  thronged  from  every  quarter,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  our  own  country  but  from  Newfoundland,  Ja¬ 
maica,  New  Providence,  and  more  distant  places. 
From  Medford,  she  removed  to  Newton,  about  the 
same  distance  from  Boston,  and  continued  herschool 
until  she  removed  to  Boston  ;  in  every  place  she 
had  as  many  pupils  as  her  health  would  allow  her 
to  take.  During  these  laborious  duties  she  found 
timfT  to  write  several  volumes — “  Reuben  and  Rach¬ 
el,”  a  novel  ;  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  She  has  also  compiled  a  Dictionary  ;  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  Geography  ;  “  A  present  for  young  ladies,” 
being  a  collection  of  various  exercises,  and  poems, 
recited  by  her  pupils  ;  “  Historical  Exercises,”  Ike. 
She  was  the  conductor,  at  one  time,  of  the  Boston 
Weekly  Magazine,”  in  which  she  wrote  many  valu¬ 
able  essays,  on  various  moral  and  interesting  sub¬ 
jects.  Odes,  for  masonic  purposes,  hymns  for  chari¬ 
table  associations,  and  songs  for  patriotic  festivals, 
came  from  her  pen,  too  numerous  to  mention  sing¬ 
ly  ;  and  each  of  them  did  credit  to  her  poetical 
powers.  The  “  Biblical  Dialogues”  was  her  last 
production — this  is  a  work  of  great  research  and 
much  learning,  extremely  useful  in  families  and 
schools  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  in  general  use. 
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FOR  THE  GARLAND. 

THE  DOUBLE  APOLOGY. 

“II  is  not  good  fur  man  to  be  alone — or  woman  either.” 

The  truth  contained  in  the  above  words  is  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent  and  believed.  Whether  they 
are  applied  to  domestic  society,  or  society  general¬ 
ly,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion.  All  subscribe, 
all  agree,  whether  their  application  be  confined  to 
the  domestic  hearth,  or  noisy  roar  of  the  festive 
board,  that  society  is  the  soul  of  living.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  Zimmerman  and  others  have 
said  or  written  on  the  pleasures  and  charms  of  soli¬ 
tude,  Icannot  help  believing,  that  “it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone — or  woman  either.”  This  much  be¬ 
ing  premised,  may  we  not  ask  why  so  many  old  bach¬ 
elors  pursue  the  journey  of  life  in  the  lonely  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  desert,  without  a  female  friend  to  remove 
a  thorn  from  their  path,  to  present  them  with  a  flow¬ 
er,  or  weave  them  a  garland  ?  Why  so  many  old 
maids,  whose  vernal  blossoms,  and  roseate  hue,  and 
summer’s  bloom,  have  yielded  to  the  withering  ze¬ 
phyrs  of  autumn  ?  whose  candor,  artlessness,  and 
youthful  vivacity,  have  been  succeeded  byaffectation, 
coldness,  formality  and  discontent  ?  Is  it  a  natural 
aversion  to  society  ?  or  a  natural  fondness  for  soli¬ 
tude  ?  No.  I  cannot  believe  it.  Man  is  naturally  a 
social  being,  given  to,  and  desirous  of,  fellowship. 
But  there  are  many  causes  which  would  render  a 
union  unjustifiable  :  therefore,  when  I  see  a  deserv¬ 
ing  and  talented  man,  or  a  beautiful,  amiable,  and 
interesting  woman,  pursue  the  journey  of  life  alone, 

I  would  sooner  ascribe  it  to  some  well  founded 
cause  or  misfortune,  than  to  any  innate  aversion  to 
sodality.  The  heart  which  now  seems  indifferent 
and  callous  to  the  charms  of  worth  and  beauty  and 
loveliness,  may  have  once  loved  with  the  ardour  of 


youth  and  singleness  of  sincerity.  Its  feelings  may 
have  been  entwined  and  interwoven  with  those  of 
some  congenial  spirit,  so  that  their  existence  be¬ 
came  identified  and  their  happiness  apparently  eter¬ 
nal  !  yet,  however  pleasing  their  anticipations,  how¬ 
ever  pure  their  passion,  however  interchanged 
their  sentiment,  however  plighted  their  faith,  some 
rude  blast  may  have  chilled,  when  nothing  earthly 
could  extinguish  the  sacred  flame  !  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  cold,  calculating,  and  unfeeling  parents,  from 
notions  of  family  pride,  or  mercenary  principles  of 
avarice,  may  have  separated  them  forever,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  left  each  “  a  chilled  or  burning  heart 
behind.”  Or  when  their  affections  were  ripen¬ 
ed  into  maturity,  and  founded  upon  a  basis  the  most 
secure  and  lasting,  unopposed  and  approved  of  by 
friends,  on  the  eve  of  being  united  at  the  altar  of 
Hymen,  the  fell  tyrant  Death  may  have  directed  the 
fatal  poignard,  whose  touch  annihilated  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  earthly  felic  ity  !  and  the  yawning  grave 
receive  the  one  or  the  other,  and  the  tomb,  instead 
of  tire  altar,  present  itself  to  the  survivor  !  These 
facts  and  many  others  apply  to  each  sex.  Both  are 
equally  liable  to  their  influence.  The  bustle  of 
business  and  the  varied  intercourse  which  man  must 
necessarily  have  with  the  world,  relieves,  or  at  least 
alleviates,  the  poignancy  of  feeling  to  which  lie 
would  otherwise  be  subject.  But  in  the  moments 
of  retirement  and  reflection,  when  alone  and  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  darkness  of  solitude,  he  feels,  he  suf¬ 
fers — he  thinks  and  believes  with  the  poet — 

“  Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 

O  !  what  were  man  ! — a  world  without  a  sun.” 

It  is  very  different  with  woman,  whose  feelings 
and  sensibilities  are  more  keen  and  tangible  than 
those  of  man  ;  secluded  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
and  intercourse  of  the  ever-varying  crowd,  she  is 
still  more  exposed  to  the  torture  of  retrospective 
reflection.  Alone  and  retired  in  her  chamber,  she 
reflects  on  the  disappointments  of  the  past  with 
mournful  regret — the  sigh  of  anguish  heaves  her 
generous  bosom — her  eye  swims  in  the  elemen¬ 
tal  liquid  of  grief — the  tear  of  sorrow  bedews  her 
pallid  cheek — there  is  no  one  to  ease  the  pang  of 
woe,  or  dry  the  falling  tear — none  to  whom  she  can 
disclose  her  griefs — none  in  whom  she  can  confide. 
She  has  not  that  friend  on  whose  bosom  she  might 
lean  with  a  degree  of  pride,  with  confidence  and 
propriety,  and  whom  she  might  make  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  all  her  thoughts.  She  sighs  unheard — 
weeps  unseen — suffers  unnoticed — and’  perhaps 
sinks  into  the  grave  under  what  is  called  a  decline, 
when  in  fact  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  If  she 
chance  to  survive  the  wreck  of  disappointment,  the 
effect  of  which,  probably,  incapacitates  her  from 
ever  bestowing  her  affections  upon  another,  the 
unfeeling  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  her  as  she 
goes  along,  while  the  more  fortunate  of  her  sex 
sneeringly  remark,  “  she  is  an  old  maid.”  This 
remark  is  not  general  ;  it  applies  to  the  young  and 
unreflecting,  and  invidious,  while  those  that  appre¬ 
ciate  worth  and  talents  (and  perhaps  what  was  once 
lovely  and  adored)  sympathize  with  her,  and  in  jus¬ 
tice  acknowledge  she  deserves  a  better  destiny.  I 
am  not  the  advocate  of  celibacy.  But  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  a  man  or  woman  should  marry  merely 
for  the  sake  of  being  married.  The  object  of  their 
choice  should  possess  merit  and  command  esteem  \ 
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recollected  with  pleasure  and  pride, 

In  the  same  year  of 
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one  who  would  reciprocate  their  affections,  who 
would  interchange  sentiment,  and  have  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  a  similarity  of  taste  and  idea.  And  un¬ 
less  they  can  thus  unite  themselves,  I  deem  it  more 
laudable  for  them  to  pursue  their  journey  alone — 
then  if  they  gather  no  flowers,  they  will  be  certain 
to  avoid  thorns,  excepltlie  thorny  paths  of  their 
lonely  perigrinations.  Let  them  fill  their  place  in 
society  as  individuals,  without  relation  to  husband 
or  wife,  to  father  or  mother.  If  they  are  deprived 
of  their  comforts,  they  are  exempt  from  their  cares. 
And  if  it  is  their  destiny  to  travel  alone  through  life, 
and  encounter  the  cold  dews  of  the  wilderness,  they 
are  objects  that  should  share  our  sympathy  and 
compassion,  rather  than  be  treated  with  disrespect 
and  derision  as  they  frequently  are.  SENEX. 

for  the  tames’  garland. 

„  A  FRAGMENT. 

I  saw  a  melancholy  groupe  leave  the  mansion. 
They  bore  with  them  the  remains  of  the  widow’s 
son.  They  ascended  slowly  and  sadly  the  hill  top, 
where  they  were  to  deposite,  in  “  the  narrow  house,” 
all  that  was  left  of  youth  and  virtue.  I  turned 
aside  to  view  the  passing  scene,  and  mingle  a  tear 
with  those  who  were  there  to  weep  and  lament, 
for  I  too  once  had  a  friend — but  I  forbear.  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  cold  clods  thrown  upon  the  coffin,  and 
heal’d  the  hollow  sound  which  issued  from  the 
grave  and  died  upon  the  breeze.  My  heart  felt  an 
icy  dullness  when  I  looked  around  me  and  saw  the 
dominion  of  death,  and  heard  the  godly  man  ex¬ 
claim,  “death  reigns  !”  It  was  too  much  for  me.  I 
hastened  from  the  spot,  musing  on  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence.  Said  I  to  myself,  why  is  it 
permitted,  the  young,  the  favored,  and  the  blessed, 
they  who  have  every  thing  that  this  world  covets, 
to  sink  thus  prematurely  into  the  grave,  while  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  are  made  to  drink  of  the  bitter  cup 
of  adversity,  and  fain  would  drain  it  to  the  dregs, 
and  are  continued  here,  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
society?  Surely  there  must  be  “another  and  a 
better  world.”  I  had  hardly  made  this  ejaculation, 
when  I  raised  my  head  and  behold  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  fell  upon  my  ear, 
for  the  husband  and  father,  the  friend  and  protec¬ 
tor,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  species,  was  no 
more.  I  again  mentally  exclaimed,  there  is  “  ano¬ 
ther  and  a  better  world.”  K. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GARLAND. 

The  letter  which  follows  may  not  pass  the  ordeal 
of  criticism,  as  respects  its  style,  but  when  the  aw¬ 
ful  moment  at  which  it  was  written  is  considered, 
all  minor  defects  will  be'  pardoned.  The  calm  de¬ 
votional  feeling-  which  it  breathes  cannot  fail  to  be 
admired.  H. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Cynthia  c******  to  Edward 
Piper,  September  29th,  1790. 

[The  young  lady  above  named  had  made  every 
preparation  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Piper.  He  was 
in  the.  21st  year  of  his  age,  and  she  in  the  19th. — 
Seven  days  before  the  intended  marriage,  she  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  5th  day  of  her  illness. 
Three  hours  before  her  death,  being  supported  by 
her  two  sisters,  she  wrote  the  following  lines  :] 

My  dearest  friend  and  lover  :  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  moderate  your  affection  and  your  grief,  when 
informed  of  your  disappointment  With  a  heart 
lull  of  sincere  love  and  pure  affection,  I  must  in¬ 


form  you  that  my  earthly  composition  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  wait  any  longer  for  you  in  this  mode  of 
existence.  When  you  receive  this,  my  composition 
of  dust  will  be  cold  and  lifeless,  in  the  silent  grave  : 
llut  do  not  mourn  for  this  ;  cheer  up  my  love  ;  my 
spirit  is  called  to  the  celestial  world,  where  I  am 
prepared  to  wed  you,  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  in  my  last  mo¬ 
ments,  to  have  seen  you,  and  expired  in  your  arms. 

I  am  supported  between  my  two  sisters  ;  whilst  my 
pale,  trembling  hand  struggles  ■with  death,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  deli neate  my  heart.  But,  my  dear,  I  am  too 
weak  and  feeble  to  write  the  half  of  my  agitated 
thoughts  ;  my  sisters  will  inform  you  many  tilings 
that  1  have  omitted.  I  know  the  fondness  and 
tenderness  of  your  heart,  and  in  my  last  moments 
I  feel  for  you  :  I  know  what  pangs  of  grief  will 
wound  your  young  and  tender  heart  in  my  absence  ; 
but  we  shall  meet  again — I  am  a  few  days  before 
you,  to  prepare  for  you  better  accommodations  than 
I  could  give  you  here.  I  know  it  will  mitigate  your 
sufferings,  when  your  reason  returns,  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  that  I  go  willingly  and  cheerfully.  Death,  like 
a  friendly  angel,  points  to  joys  celestial  and  se¬ 
rene.  And  1  leave  this  world"  without  any  other 
regret,  than  that  of  leaving  you  :  suffice  it  to  say,  I 
have  loved  you  to  the  last  moments  of  mv  life  ;  and 
as  a  token  of  the  same,  I  have  left  you  my  last  will 
and  testament  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  H.  which  will 
put  you  in  possession  of  all  my  little  earthly  store, 
to  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  your  incli¬ 
nation  shall  direct.  I  wish  you  to  forget  every 
thing-  concerning  me,  except  that  I  loved  you,  anil 
considered  you  to  be  virtuous  and  true  to  me  ;  if  1 
have  been  mistaken  I  cannot  help  it.  If  I  have  er¬ 
red  in  any  way,  let  my  errors  be  forgotten.  If  you 
have  seen  any  tiling  in  me  that  looked  like  virtue, 
then,  for  virtue’s  sake,  endeavor  to  imitate  it  :  But 
if  you  have  seen  any  thing  in  me  that  looked  like 
vice — spurn  it  from  your  heart,  and  blot  it  from 
your  memory.  But  I  forget  that  my  time  is  short ; 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  shall  close  my  eyes  upon  this 
earthly  scene.  Celestial  objects  will  soon  open  up¬ 
on  my  sight,  and  a  thousand  things  in  a  moment 
will  present  themselves  to  my  intellectual  views, 
that  I  cannot  describe.  My  spirits  are  almost  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  soon  will  take  their  mystic  flight  to 
unknown  worlds.  My  faith  is  fixed,  my  hopes  are 
strong,  and  my  soul  is  anchored  beyond  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  this  transitory  world.  To  you,  as 
an  instrument,  I  am  indebted  for  those  sublime 
truths,  which,  in  my  last  moments,  are  my  only 
comfort.  That  dove-like  angel,  that  ascends  anil 
descends  to  the  upright  sons  of  men,  will  conduct 
me  safely  to  the  bosom  of  my  God,  where  I  shall 
dwell  with  him  forever,  in  the  mansions  of  perfect 
peace,  and  boundless  bliss.  May  this  spirit  rest 
and  abide  with  you,  and  be  your  shield  from  every 
harm,  and  every  dangerous  snare  !  Remember  no¬ 
thing  more  of  me,  but  that  I  was  called  off,  in  the 
morning  of  my  days.  May  this  teach  you  to  be  al¬ 
ways  ready,  as  you  know  not  what  moment  you 
may  be  called  to  leave  this  fleeting  scene.  Re¬ 
member,  the  longest  life  is  not  the  happiest;  and 
here  1  must  quote  your  own  words  that  I  have  heard 
from  you,  that  “  a  moment’s  happiness  is  better  than 
a  thousand  years  of  misery.”  Having  been  taught 
those  sublime  tmths,  and  having  my  faith  fixed, 
and  my  soul  safely  anchored,  I  have  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  death  and  the  grave,  and  wait  for  you 
in  a  world  of  glory  and  immortality.  Excuse  me, 
for  I  am  almost  gone — I  now  sleep  in  death  ;  and 
the  tongue  that  has  spoken  to  you  heretofore,  is  now 
silent  forever  !  and  the  hand  that  wrote  these  lines, 
now  motionless  and  cold  ;  and  the  tongue  can  sing 
no  more  for  you,  nor  the  hand  direct  the  sound  on 
the  instrument  any  more  to  please  you  ;  and  as  life¬ 
less  clay  can  be  of  no  use  to  you;  let  it  be  forgotten. 
Adieu  my  love,  mv  last  wish  is  for  your  eternal  fe¬ 
licity  !  "  "  CYNTHIA  C.  **** 

The  utmost  of  a  woman's  character  is  contained  in 
domestic  life ;  and  she  is  to  be  praised,  or  blame-wor¬ 
thy,  according  as  she  fills  the  duties  of  a  daughter, 
sister,  wife,  and  mother. 


FOREIGN  TRAVELS. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEMALE  SEX. 

FllOM  THE  NATIONAL  GAZETTE. 

Two  English  officers,  Captains  Toby 
and  Mangles,  have  recently  issued  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  journal  of  Travels  in  Nubia,  Syria, 
&c.  performed  a  few  years  ago.  The 
subjoined  passage  of  their  journal  fur¬ 
nishes  a  striking  and  affecting  illustration 
of  the  dreadful  treatment  experienced  by 
the  female  sex  under  the  Mahometan  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  and  manners. 

“At  Hamah,  on  our  way  to  Palmyra, 
we  witnessed  a  melancholy  scene  the  few 
last  days  we  were  here.  There  arrived  one 
eveniug  four  shabby-looking,  ill  dressed 
Turks,  attired  somewhat  like  soldiers,  and 
an  elderly  knave,  better  clad,  though  no 
better  looking  than  the  others.  These 
people  brought  with  them  eleven  Geor¬ 
gian  girls,  the  remnant  of  between  forty 
and  fifty,  as  we  were  informed,  whom 
they  had  stolen  or  kidnapped  from  their 
parents  on  the  confines  of  Georgia;  they 
were  brought  to  be  sold  as  slaves  or  mis¬ 
tresses  to  such  wealthy  Turks  as  could  af¬ 
ford  to  bid  high  sums  for  such  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims.  These  poor  girls  were 
lodged  in  the  cells  contiguous  to  ours  , 
they  were  mostly  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  two  were  younger, 
being  about  twelve.  They  were  all  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty,  with  black  sparkling 
eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  long  black  hair,  and 
very  fair  complexions,  giving  a  very 
strong  contradiction  to  the  account  which 
Voltiey  writes  of  the  Georgian  and  Cir¬ 
cassian  women,  where  he  says, 4  that  their 
fame  for  beauty  arises  more  from  the  fan¬ 
cy  of  travellers,  heightened  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  they  have  always  found  to  get  a 
sight  of  them,  than  from  any  real  merit 
they  possess  in  this  respect.’  The  pri¬ 
ces  which  were  demanded  and  offered  for 
these  girls  is  the  best  proof  of  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
Turks,  especially  when  it  is  known  that 
these  people  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 
wives.  VVe  were  present  at  the  bidding 
for  one  girl  by  a  rich  Turk,  when  four¬ 
teen  purses,  each  purse  being  five  hun¬ 
dred  piastres  (IS/.)  were  demanded,  and 
although  he  offered  ten,  they  would  not 
abate  one  para;  the  poor  girl,  who  was 
about  fifteen,  standing  up  all  the  while, 
and  hearing  the  disputes  about  her  pur¬ 
chase. 

“  They  were  all  taken  out  four  differ¬ 
ent  times,  and  conducted  through  the 
town  to  the  rich  Turkish  houses  to  be 
viewed  and  bid  for,  the  same  as  any  other 
merchandize;  and  on  two  occasions  con¬ 
siderable  parties  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  came  to  our  khan,  and  examined  and 
bid  for  the  unhappy  creatures  at  the  door 
of  their  cells;  they  being  obliged  to  stand 
up  in  a  row,  while  their  several  merits 
were  discussed  by  the  rival  bidders.  Wc 
saw  several  candidates  for  purchasing, 
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of  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  while  the 
friendless  object  of  his  choice  was  on¬ 
ly  fifteen, 

“  The  diet  of  these  poor  unfortunates, 
considering  their  sex,  was  of  a  character 
with  the  rest  of  their  treatment,  consisting 
only  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  small  piece 
of  cheese  twice  a  day;  and  although  we 
were  buying  oranges  at  only  two  paras  (a 
half  penny)  each,  we  never  saw  one 
amongst  them  all.  Whenever  the  own¬ 
ers  went  abroad, they  locked  their  charge 
up  in  their  cells  and  carried  away  the 
key.  Being  returned  from  one  of  their 
tours  through  the  town,  we  heard  some 
bitter  lamenting  in  the  cell  next  to  ours, 
and  found  that  it  proceeded  from  one  of 
the  young  girls  being  about  to  be  sold, 
and  consequently  separated  from  her  sis¬ 
ter  and  companions.  The  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  these, girls  from  town  to  town  is 
on  horseback;  in  this  manner  they  had 
been  brought  from  Georgia,  being  expos¬ 
ed  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  towns  as 
they  came  along;  they  were  now  destined 
for  Damascus,  where  it  was  thought  a 
good  mart  would  be  fonnd  for  them  ;  they 
set  out  on  their  melancholy  journey  two 
days  before  we  did.  Bruce  has  given 
some  account  of  the  Georgian  and  Cir¬ 
cassian  women  which  you  can  read  and 
compare  with  this;  I  think  in  this  in¬ 
stance  he  comes  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  Volney.” 


VARIETY. 


Among  the  whims  of  great  men,  may 
be  reckoned  the  reason  which  Philip  the 
Second  gave  for  not  eating  fish.  “  They 
“are,”  said  he,  “nothing  but  element 
“congealed,  or  a  jelly  of  water.”  The 
value  of  that  species  of  food  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  fully  known  by  a  Queen  Ater- 
batis,  who  is  said  to  have  forbidden  her 
subjects  ever  to  touch  fish,  “  lest,”  said 
she,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  calcu¬ 
lating  forecast,  “there  should  not  be 
enough  left  to  regale  their  Sovereign.” 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  cautious  epicure  had 
not  visited  some  of  those  inlets  from  the 
sea,  in  Scotland,  where  the  piles  of  fish 
obstruct  the  tide’s  return;  it  might  have 
set  her  royal  mind  at  ease,  and  might  have 
afforded  her  subjects  many  a  pleasant 
meal. 


A  gentleman  who  had  married  a  se¬ 
cond  wife,  indulged  himself  in  recurring 
too  often,  in  conversation,  to  the  beauty 
and  virtues  of  his  first  consort.  He  had, 
however,  barely  discernment  enough  to 
discover  that  the  subject  was  not  an 
agreeable  one  to  his  present  lady.  “  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  Madam,”  said  be,  “I  cannot 
“  help  expressing  my  regrets  for  the  dear 
“deceased.”  “Upon  my  honor,”  said 
the  lady,  “  I  can  most  heartily  affirm  that 
“lam  as  sincere  a  mourner  for  her,  as 
“voucanbe.” 


POEOY. 


TO  THE  EHITOH  OF  THE  GAItLAN'D. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  had  promised 
to  write  some  verses  on  a  Bose  Bud ,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  an  intimate  female  friend. — 
Having  left  that  section  of  country  without  comply¬ 
ing  with  his  promise,  the  circumstance  was  forcibly 
recalled  to  his  mind,  on  a  late  visit,  by  observing  on 
the  door-frame,  at  Mr.  1).  M*****’s,  the  following 
words — “Remember  the  Rose-Bud;  remember  your 
promise.”  .  PQIiS. 

“  Remember  the  Rose-Bud,” — alas,  ’tis  in  vain  ! 

Yet  can  I  forget  it,  or  cease  to  deplore, 

While  a  trace  of  its  former  endearments  remain, 
Those  horn's  of  delight  which  must  now  be  no 
more  t 

Although  hope,  like  the  morn  in  its  radiant  beams, 
With  its  meteor  visions  has  vanish’d  away, 

And  left  me  to  weep  o’er  the  wreck  of  those  dreams, 
My  heart  fondly  lov’d,  in  youth’s  early  day  . 

Yet,  as  fancy  looks  back  in  sad  retrospection. 

And  remembrance  traces  the  days  of  my  youth  : 
My  bosom  will  sigh  o’er  the  dear  recollection, 

And  those  moments  seem  still  the  picture  of 
truth. 

Thou  star  of  my  fate  !  should  I  ever  forget  thee, 
May  the  smiles  of  affection  ne’er  cheer  my  lone 
way  ! —  0.  . 

May  the  hopes  of  existence  cease  to  inspire  me, 
And  sorrow  and  sadness  embitter  each  day  ! 

No  : — the  leaves  of  the  Rose  Bud,  tho’  wither’d  and 
faded, 

Still  yield  a  mild  fragrance  delicious  to  me  ; 

Tho’  thy  bright  hues  are  gone,  and  thy  blushes  all 
shaded, 

My  heart  yet  remembers — my  soul  tells  of  thee. 


FOn  THE  GAtlLAND. 

“  When  shall  we  two  meet  again 
“  When  shall  we  two  meet  again  ?” 

Shall  lingering  time  with  crippled  wing. 

Dull  and  heavy  hours  bring, 

And  shall  all  our  hopes  prove  vain, 

Ere  we  two  shall  meet  again  ? 

No.  May  time  like  light’ning  fly, 

Without  a  tear  to  dim  thine  eye, 

Or  sigh  to  rend  thy  breast  ! 

And  may  hope’s  brilliant  spark  remain. 

When  we  two  shall  meet  again, 

By  fortune  blest  ! 

“  When  shall  we  two  meet  again  ?” 

“  When  shall  we  two  meet  again  ?” 

Shall  absence  sever  friendship’s  tie  ? 

Shall  youth’s  dull  pleasures  fade  and  die  ? 

Shall  memory’s  pages  speak  in  vain, 

AY  hen  we  two  shall  meet  again  ? 

No.  Our  friendship’s  like  pure  gold. 
Misfortune’s  flames  can  but  unfold 
Its  greatest  worth ; 

And  memory!  she  shall  keep  in  view 
The  happy  hours  I’ve  spent  with  you, 
in  sweetest  mirth. 

Then  fare  thee  well  !  O  !  ’tis  not  vain 
To  hope  that  we  will  meet  again —  * 

One  fond  embrace — a  constant  heart, 

Are  all  1  ask.  We  now  must  part ; 

But  may  that  God  who  rules  on  high, 

Who  formed  this  earth,  who  fram’d  yon  sky, 
AVatch  o’er  thee  when  thy  friend’s  away — 
Make  life  one  pleasant,  happy  day 
Of  jov  and  love  ! 

And  may  we  never  live  in  vain, 

So  that  we  may  meet  again, 

In  heaven  above  !  DANGER. 


The  picturesque,  elegiac  composition  which  fol¬ 
lows,  was  written  by  Mar)7,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  Francis  II.  of  France.  A  few 
of  the  stanzas  appeared  in  a  periodical  work  some 
time  ago.  This  is  a  complete  copy.  It  is  so  beau, 
tiful,  so  exquisitely  plaintive  throughout,  that  none 
of  it  should  be  lost. 

In  melting  strains  that  sweetly  flow, 

Tun’d  to  the  plaintive  notes  of  woe  ; 

My  eyes  survey  with  anguish  fraught, 

A  loss  beyond  the  reach  of  thought ; 

AVhile  pass  away  life’s  fairest  years 
•  In  heaving  sighs  and  mournful  tears. 

Did  cruel  Destiny  e’er  shed 
Such  horror  on  a  wretched  head  > 

Did  e’er  once  happy  woman  know 
So  sad  a  scene  of  heart-felt  woe  ? 

For  ah  !  behold  on  yonder  bier 
All  that  my  heart  and  eyes  held  dear. 

Alas  !  even  in  my  blooming  hours, 

’Mid  opening  youth’s  resplendent  flowers, 

I’m  doom’d  each  cruel  pang  to  share, 

Th’  extremest  sorrows  of  despair, 

Nor  other  joy  nor  bliss  can  prove 
Than  grief  and  disappointed  love. 

The  sweet  delights  of  happier  days, 

New  anguish  in  my  bosom  raise. 

Of  shining  day,  the  purest  light 
To  me  is  drear  and  gloomy  night ; 

Nor  is  there  aught  so  good  and  fair, 

As  now  to  claim  my  slightest  care. 

In  my  full  heart  and  streaming  eyes. 

Portray'd  by  woe,  an  image  lies, 

AYhich  sable  robes  but  faintly  speak, 

Or  the  pale  languor  of  my  cheek, 

Rule  as  tiie  vi’let’s  faded  leaf. 

The  tint  of  love’s  despairing  grief. 

Perplex’d  by  this  unwonted  pain, 

No  place  my  steps  can  long  detain. 

Yet  change  of  scene  no  comfort  gives. 

Where  sorrow’s  form  forever  lives. 

My  worst,  my  happiest,  state  of  mind, 

In  solitude  alone,  1  find. 

If  chance  my  listless  footsteps  leads 
Thro’  shady  groves,  or  flowery  meads, 
AVhetherat  dawn  of  rising  day. 

Or  silent  evening’s  setting  ray,  ■’ 

Each  grief  that  absence  can  impart,  ^ 

Incessant  rends  my  tortur’d  beart. 

If  to  the  heavens  in  rapturous  trance, 

I  haply  throw  a  wistful  glance. 

His  visionary  form  I  see 
Pictur’d  in  orient  clouds  ;  to  me 
Sudden  it  flies,  and  he  appears, 

Drown’d  in  a  wat’ry  tomb  of  tears. 

Awhile,  if  balmy  slumbers  spread 
Their  downy  pinions  o’er  my  head, 

I  touch  his  hand  in  shadowy  dreams, 

His  voice  to  soothe  my  fancy  seems. 

When  wak’d  by  toil,  or  lull’d  by  rest, 

His  image  ever  fills  my  breast. 

No  other  object  meets  my  sight. 

Howe’er  in  robes  of  beauty  dight. 

Which  to  my  sad  despairing  heart. 

One  transient  wish  will  e’er  impart  ; 

Exempt  front  that  unalter’d  woe. 

Which  this  sad  breast  must  ever  know. 

But  cease  my  song — Cease  to  complain  ! 

And  close  the  sadly  plaintive  strain. 

To  which,  no  artificial  tears. 

But  love  unfeign’d,  the  burthen  bears. 

Nor  can  my  sorrows  e’er  decrease, 

For  ah  !  Ins  absence  ne’er  can  cease. 


“  Susan  Simple V  -mil  he  attended  In  in  our  next 
number.  j 
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